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SELECTED FOR THE FRIEND. 


PALESTINE, NO. 4. 


In the east anciently, as well a8 in modern 
times, there were no inns in which the travel- 
ler could meet with refreshment. Shade from 
the sun, and protection from the plunderers of 
the night, are all the caravanseras afford. 
Hence, hospitality was deemed a sacred duty 
mecumbent on every one. ‘The sacred writ- 
ings exhibit several instances of hospitality ex- 
ercised by the patriarchs, and the writings of 
modern travellers show that similar hospitali- 
ty still exists in the east. Abraham received 
three angels, invited them, served them him- 
self, and stood in their presence. Sarah, his 
wife, took care of the kitchen, and baked bread 
for his guests. Lot waited at the city gate to 
receive guests. When the inhabitants of Sodom 
meant to insult his guests, he went out, he 
spoke to them, he exposed himself to their 
fury for the protection of his guests. The 
same is observable in the old man of Gi- 
beah, who had os the young Levite 
and his wife. St. Paul uses Abraham’s and 
Lot's example to encourage the faithful to hos- 
pitality, saying, that they who have practised 
rt, have merited the honour of receiving angels 
under the form of men. The primitive Chris- 
tians made one principal part of their duty to 
consist in the exercise of this virtue. Our Sa- 
viour tells his apostles, that whoever received 
them, received him himself; and that whosoever 
should give them even a glass of water, should 
not lose his reward. At the day of judgment 
he will say to the wicked, * depart, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire: I was a stranger, and ye 
received me not—inasmuch as ye have not 
done it unto the least of these, ye have not 
done it unto me.” St. Peter requires the | 
faithful to use hospitality to their brethren. 
without murmuring and complaint. St. Paul, 
m several of his epistles, recommends hospita- 
hty; but he recommends it particularly to 
bishops. 
ready in the discharge of this duty, that the 
very heathens admired them for it. They were 
hospitable to all strangers, but especially to 
those of the same faith and communion. Be- 
levers scarcely ever travelled without letters 
of communion, which testified the 


puritv of 
their faith ; 


and this procured them a hospi- 


table reception wherever the name of Jesus| 


> 


The primitive Christians were 80 | ii 


Christ was known, Calmet is of opinion that 
the two last epistles of St. John, may be such 
kind of letters of communion and recommenda- 
tion, as were given to Christians who travel- 


Greeks abound in the writings of Homer, 
whose delineations of manners and customs 
reflect so much light on the Old Testament, 
especially on the Pentateuch: and that ancient 
hospitality, which the Greeks considered as so 
sacred and inviolable, is still partially preserved 
When the traveller makes a second tour 
through the country, he can hardly do any 
thing more offensive to the person by whom 
he was entertained in his first journey, ‘than by 
not again having recourse to the kindness of | 
his former host. 


Travelling, in the greater part of Greece, 
seems to have been, anciently at least, as diffi- 
cult as it is at the present day: 
cumstance gave rise to the laws of hospitality. 

















in families; and the friendship which was thus| 
contracted, was not less binding than the ties 
of affinity. 
had been thus cemented, by the intercourse of 
hospitality, were provided with some particu- 
lar mark, which, being handed down from 
father to son, established a friendship and al- 
liance between the families for several genera- 
tions. This mark was the Sumbolon Zenikon 
of the Greeks, and the Tessera Hospitalis of 
the Latins. The former was sometimes pro- 
bably of lead, which, being cut in halves, one 
half was kept by the host, and the other by the 
person whom he had entertained. On future 
occasions, they, or their descendants, by whom 
the symbol was recognized, gave or received 
hospitality on comparing the two tallies. The 
ancient Romans divided a Tessera length- 
wise, into two equal parts, as signs of hos- 
pitality, upon each of which one of the par- 
ties wrote his name, and interchanged it with 
the other. The production of this when they 
travelled, gave a mutual claim to the contract- 
ing parties and their descendants, for rece p-|; 
tion and kind treatment at each other’s houses 

P occasion offered. 


z he St Te sserm were some- 
times of 


stone, shaped in the form of an ob- 
jlong E square; and to them some critics a 
»} supposed that an allusion is intended in Rev. 
ii. 17., where it is said, **’ 
icometh will | give 


name 


To him that over-| 
a white 
;stone a new 


; ‘. worthy <« f ap rent ‘s lov e He Tr pe rson was eauli- 
knoweth. Saving he that receiveth it. In this! fy ut he Itivated mind. and her armiabie diepo- 
| Passage . the venerable translators of onelg@uthio-| sition, threw around her a charm superior to any of 
rized version, by rendering ita white stone sae m} the tinselled decorations of the body. No pains had 
to have confounded it with the small globular |been spared in hes aaa one CHEN 308 ; 

‘ Spe nhuen¢ sever Tre languages; and 
| Stone whieh was common y used for bal loting. on wd f een nines .. * ; sate re 
jand on some other occasions, The original | was proport onate, while the ease and gracetul- 


led, faithful among them should hereafter be ac- 
Instances of hospitality among the e s ‘dged by Christ, and received into a 
¥ 


Those, between whom a regard) 45 first published. 


stone, and in the | 
written, which no man} 


words do not specify either the matter or the 
form, but only the use of it. By this allusion, 
therefore, the promise made to the church at 
Pergamos, seems to be to this purpose: that the 


state of favour and perpetual friendship. 
= 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE CONVERTED JEW. 


The following affecting narrative has ap- 
peared in some of the periodical journals both 
in this country and in England, and has ex- 
cited so much interest and sympathy with the 
individual who forms the principal subject of 
it, as to induce considerable inquiry as to its 

correctness. 

One of our friends has been at some pains 
to trace out the story, and we are assured that 


and that cir-|the result of his researches has been entirely 


satisfac tory. After receiv ing various accounts, 


This rec iprocal hospitality became hereditary - of which tended to confirm the truth of the 


narrative, a clue was at length obtained, which 
led him to the person through whose means it 
The character of this 
gentleman is highly respectable, and he has 
polite ‘ly furnished such data as place the reali- 
ty of the facts, and the accuracy of the state- 
ment, beyond doubt. 


Travelling lately through the western part of Vir- 
giniayI was much interested in hearing an aged and 
highly respectable clergyman give the following ac- 
count of a Jew, with whom he had recently become 
acquainted. 

He was preaching to a large and interesting audi- 
ence, when his attention was arrested by seeing a 
man enter the house, the lineaments of whose coun- 
tenance had every appearance of a Jew. The stranger 
was well dressed—his countenance was noble, though 
its expression seemed to indicate that his heert had 
lately been the habitation of deep sorrows” He took 
his seat, and was absorbed in attention to the sermon, 
while tears often stole unconsciously down his cheek. 

After the service was over, the clergyman was too 
much interested in the stranger to refrain from speak - 
ing to him. Fixing his eye steadily upon him, he 
said, “ Sir,am I not correct in supposing that | am 
ad dressing one of the children of Abraham?” “ You 

ure,” was the reply. “ But how is it that i meet a 

Jew in a Christian assembly?” The substance oi 
"| his narrative was as follows:—He was a very r 


|spectable man, of superior education, and handsome 


fort ine ; 
| 


who with his books, his riches, and an only 
hild, a daughter, igfher seventeenth year, had found 
. beautiful retreat on the fertile banks of the Ohio, 
ia! had buried the companion of his bosom before he 
left Europe, and he now knew little pleasure extept 
in the society of his beloved child. She was indeed 
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ness of her manners captivated all who beheld her. | have been perpetrated in the twenty-sixth year Brothers! Gayashuta sends you a belt which he 
No wonder then, that a tender father, whose head | of the nineteenth century. ,| received long ago from your fathers, and a writing 
was now sprinkled with gray hairs, should place . which he received but as yesterday from one of you. 
his whole affections on this only child of his love; By these you will remember him and the old friends 
especially as he knew of no source of happiness of your fathers in his nation. 
beyond this world. Being himself a strict Jew, he __ Brothers! look on this belt and this writing, and 
educated her in the strictest principles of his religion, if you remember the old friends of your fathers, con- 
and he thought he had presented that religion with sider their former friendship, and their present dis- 
an ornament. tress; and if the Good Spirit shall put it into your 
It was but a little while ago that this beloved hearts to comfort them in their old age, do not dis- 
daughter was taken ill:—the rose faded from her regard his counsel. We are men, and can therefore 
cheek ; her eye lost its fire—her strength decayed ; only tell you, that we are old, and feeble, and hun- 
and, it soon became apparent, that an incurable and gry, and naked; and that we have no other friends 
fatal disease was preying upon her constitution. The but you, the children of our beloved Onas, 
father hung over the bed of his child with a heart eae 
fraught with the keenest anguish. He often attempt- Science useful as an auxiliary, but not essential to 
ed toconverse with her, but could seldom speak,except Religion.—Science, considered in itself, is highly de- 
by the language of tears. He spared no trouble or sirable; and great attainments in literature, when 
expense in procuring medical assistance ; but no hu- consecrated to the service of God, qualify their pos- 
man skill could avert or arrest the arrow of death. sessor for greater usefulness. Such acquirements, 
He had retired into a small grove not far from his however, are not essential to religion. It can exist, 
house, where he was pensively walking, wetting his it can flourish without them. Witness the many 
ateps with tears, when he was sent for by his.dying pious persons in all a who, whilst in a high de- 
daughter. Hie immediately obeyed the i gree, “taught of God,” have been but little acquaint- 














































































































* An instance of the infliction of torture in West- 
phalia, has recently been made known to the com- 
mittee. This occurred at Minden. The object of 
vengeance was not a capital offender, but a person 
who from conscientious motivés, peculiar to the reli- 
gious body of which he was a member, had refused 
to serve in the militia. He was placed in a cell, the 
floor and sides of which were closely studded with 
projecting spikes, or pieces of sharpened iron, resem- 
bling the blades of knives. The individual remained 
in this state for twenty-four hours, and the punish- 
ment was repeated at three distinct intervals. It is 
considered a rare occurrence for a person to survive 
the second infliction of this species of cruelty. In 
this instance; however, the sufferer did not fall a 
sacrifice. His property was confiscated, but has since 
been restored, in consequence of the representations 
which have been made from this country to the pro- 
per authorities.” 


— 
STRIKING EXAMPLE OF THE PATHETIC 


The following pathetic speech is well au- 
thenticated. Gayashuta has long since slept 
with his fathers ; but we believe Cornplanter, 
at an advanced age, remains to witness the 
once powerful Seneca nation, reduced in num- 
bers, corrupted by association with civilized 
people, and to use their own figurative style, 
“ wandering toward the setting sun, without a 
place of their own to spread their blankets.” 

The sons of Onas were moved by the ap- 
peal of the ancient chief, and the aid he sought 
was promptly afforded. We owe a large debt 
of gratitude to the remaining descendants of 
the aboriginal inhabitants, for the kindness 
with which they uniformly treated our ances- 
tors at the settlement of Pennsylvania. Let 
us embrace every opportunity for paying what 
is due to the poor Indian; not only as the 
mere measure of justice, but with munificent 
hearts. 


and, with a heavy heart, entered the do f her ed with human learning ! Witness also the generality 
chamber ; soon, alas! he feared, to be the chamber of of ministers an the two first centuries; who, from 
death. The parting hour was at hand, when he peculiar circumstances, were unable to make any 
was to-take a last farewell of his endeared child ; and considerable proficiency in literature, yet preached the 
his religious views gave him but a feeble hope of gospel in its native purity, and were made eminently 
meeting her hereafter. She clasped the hand of instrumental in the conversion of souls. Plain un- 
her parent in her own, now cold with the approach lettered men of God: They could tell, in an artless 
of death, and summoning all the energy which her and affecting manner, the story of Him who bought 
expiring strength would admit of, she thus addressed us with his inestimable blood: with a holy earnest- 
him :-—* My father, do you love me?” “ My child, ness, they could invite poor perishing sinners to Him 
you know that I love you—that you are now more for succour ; and manifest daily a readiness to go to 
dear to me, than all the world beside !” “ But, father, prison and to death for the name of the Lord Jesus ! 
do you love me?” “Oh, why, my child, will you Cox's Narratives. 
give me pain so exquisite? Have | then never given 
you any proofs of my love?” “ But, my dearest father, 
do you love me?” The afflicted father was unable 
to make any reply, and the daughter continued. “I 
know, my dear father, you have ever loved me— 
you have been the kindest of parents, and I tenderly 
love you—will you grant me one request? O, my 
father, it is the dying request of your daughter! will 
you grant it?” “My dearest child, ask what you 
will—though it take every cent of my property; 
whatever it may be, it shall be granted—I will grant 
it.’ My dear father, I beg you never again to speak 
against Jesus of Nazareth!” The father was dumb 
with astonishment. “I know,” continued the dying 
girl, “1 know but little about this Jesus, for I was 
never taught; but I know that He is a Saviour—for 
he hag manifested, himself to me since I have been 
sick, even for the salvation of my soul. I believ 
that he will save me, although I never before loved 
him. I feel that I am going to him—that I shall ever 
be with him. And now, my father, do not deny me; 
—I beg that you will never again speak against this 
Jesus of Nazareth! Lentreat you to obtain a Testa- 
ment, which tells of him; and I pray that you may 
know him and, when I am no more, that you may 
bestow on him the love that was formerly mine.” 
The exertion overcame the weakness of her en- 
feebled frame. She stopped, and her father’s heart 
was too*full even for tears. He left the room in 
great horror of mind, and before he could compose 
himself, the spirit of his accomplished daughter had 
taken its flight ; I trast into the bosom of that blessed 
Saviour, whom, though she scarcely knew, yet she 
loved and honoured. The first thing the parent did, 
after committing to the earth his last earthly joy, 
wag to procure a New Testament. This he read 
diligently and devoutly; and ht by the Holy 
Spirit from above,is now numbeF@@ among the meek 
and humble followers of the once despised Jesus. 





Longevity.—I have often thought, that there is 
much more of sickness and pain in the world, as well 
as other natural evils, than is essentially consequent 
on even the present fallen state of human nature. 
Many, through excess of action and passion, sap the 
foundation of their constitution, and either exist as 
useless members of society, or die before their time ; 
while others, perhaps in less favourable circumstances, 
make the best of life by being temperate in all things, 
having the peace of God to rule their hearts, and 
regularity and order to guide all the actions of life. 
Such persons, especially if born with good constitu- 
tions, may be long healthy and vigorous ; be rather 
gradually and imperceptibly worn out with continued 
action, than pulled down by disease, and thus have 
the privilege, for which every good man may piously 
wish, to lay down his body with his charge, and 
cease at once to work and live.—Dr. A. Clarke. 


To the sons of Onas,* thespeech of Gayashuta of 
the Seneea Nation, as given in charge by him to the 
Cornplanter, to be by him delivered to the sons of his 
old beloved brother Onas. 

Brothers! the sons of my beloved brother Onas ! 
When I was young and strong, our country was full 

f game, which the Good Spirit sent for us to live 
upon. The lands which belonged to us, extended far 
beyond where we hunted; I and the people of my 
nation had enough to eat, and always something to 
give to our friends when they entered our cabins; 
and we rejoiced when they received it from us. 
Hunting was then not tiresome; it was diversion, it 
was a pleasure. 

Brothers! when your fathers asked land from my 
nation we gave it them, for we had more than 
enough. Gayashuta was among the first of the peo- 
ple to say, “give land to our brother Onas, for he 
wants it;” and he has always been a friend to Onas 
and to his children. 

Brothers! your fathers saw Gayashuta when he 
was young; when he had not even thought of old 
age or of weakness; but you now are too far off to 
see him, now he has grown old. He is very old and 
feeble, and he wonders at his own shadow, it is grown 
so little. He has no children to take care of him, and 
the game is driven away by the white people, so that 
his younger friends must hunt all the day long to 
find game for themselves to eat—they have nothing 
left for Gayashuta! And it is not Gayashuta only 
who has become old and feeble; there yet remain 
about thirty men of your old friends, who, unable to 
provide for themselves or to help one another, are 
becoiffe poor, and are hungry and naked. aa 





The Beaver.—The hunters say of this animal, that 
the young are educated by the old ones. It is well 
known that in constructing a dam, the first step the 
beaver takes is to cut down a tree that shall fall 
across the stream, intended to be dammed up. The 
hunters in the early part of our voyage informed me, 
that they had often found trees near the edge of a 
creek, in part cut through and abandoned, and al- 
ways observed that those trees would not have fallen 
across the creek ; and that by comparing the marks 
left by the teeth on those trees with others, they 
found them much smaller, and therefore concluded 
not only that they were made by young beavers, but 
that the old ones perceiving their error, had caused 
them to desist. They promised to show me proofs ; 
and in our voyage I saw several, and in no instance 
would the trees, thus abandoned, have fallen across 
the creek.—Brabury’s Travels. 





Young men, whose mutual attachment is dignified 
by principle, investigate together the fair and honour- 
able course: self-deceit is unveiled, false shame is 
combated, and self-esteem is cherished. Truths 
which elevate the soul, are canvassed and pondered. 
Generous affections flow and mingle—existence is 
t to be a blessing. —Home on Education. 


—__ 
FOR THE FRIEND. 


The following melancholy instance of reli- 
gious persecution and cruelty, is related in the 
Seventh Report of the London Society for the 
Improvement of Prison Discipline, &c. It is 
difficult for the mind to realize that an act, 
worthy of the darkest age of bigotry, should 





* The Indians having no word expressive of Pénn : 
in their language, called William Penn Onas, which 
signifies a quill. 





“To be good and disagreeable, is high treason 
against virtue.” —E, Situ. om 
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THE ENGLISH CLASSIC, NO. 2. 
Tue Spectator, No. 399, Saturday, June 7, 1712. 


BY ADDISON. 
Ut nemo in sese tentat descendere !—— 
Pers. Sat. 4. v. 23. 
None, none descends into himself, to find 
The secret imperfections of his mind. Drypen. 


Hypocrisy at the fashionable end of the town is 
very different from hypoerisy in the city. The mod- 
ish hypocrite endeavours tdibppear more vicious than 
he really is, the other kind of hypocrite more vir- 
tuous. The former is afraid of every thing that has 
the show of religion in it, and would be thought en- 
gaged in many criminal gallantries and amours, which 
he is not guilty of: the latter assumes a face of sanc- 
tity, and covers a multitude of vices under a seeming 
religious deportment. 

But there is another kind of hypocrisy which differs 
from both these, and which I intend to make the sub- 
ject of this paper: I mean that hypocrisy, by which a 
man does not only deceive the world, but very often 
imposes on himéelf; that hypocrisy which conceals 
his own heart from him, and makes him believe he is 
more virtuous than he really is, and either not attend 
to his vices, or mistake even his vices for virtues. It 
is this fatal hypocrisy and self-deceit which is taken 
notice of in these words, Who can understand his er- 
rors 2 Cleanse thou me from secret faults. 

If the open professors of impiety deserve the ut- 
most applications and endeavours of moral writers to 
recover them from vice and folly, how much more 
may those lay a claim to their care and compassion, 
who are walking in the paths of death, while they 
fancy themselves engaged in a course of virtue! I 
shall endeavour, therefore, to lay down some rules for 
the discovery of those vices that lurk in the secret 
corners of the soul, and to show my reader those me- 
thods by which he may arrive at a true and impar- 
tial knowledge of himself. The usual means pre- 
scribed for this purpose are, to examine ourselves by 
the rules which are laid down for our direction in sa- 
cred writ, and to compare our lives with the life of 
that Person who acted up to the perfection of human 
nature, and is the standing example, as well as the 
great guide and insructer of those who receive his 
doctrines. Though these two heads cannot be too 
much insisted upon, [ shall but just mention them, 
since they have been handled by many great and 
eminent writers. 

I would therefore propose the following methods to 
the consideration of such as would find out their se- 
cret faults, and make a true estimate of themselves. 

In the first place, let them consider well what are 
the characters which they bear among their enemies. 
Our friends very often flatter us as much as our own 
hearts; they either do not see our faults, or conceal 
them from us, or soften them by their representa- 
tions, after such a manner, that we think them too 
trivial to be taken notice of. An adversary, on the 
contrary, makes a stricter search into us, discovers 
every flaw and imperfection in our tempers: and 
though his malice may set them in too strong a light, 
it has generally some ground for what it advances, 
A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy in- 
flames his crimes. A wise man should give a just 
attention to both of them, so far as they may tend to 
the improvement of the one, and the diminution of 
the other. Plutarch has written an essay on the be- 
nefits which a man may receive from his enemies; 


In the next place, that we may not deceive our- 
selves in a point of so much importance, we should 
not lay too great a stress on any supposed virtues we 
possess, that are of a doubtful nature ; and such we 
may esteem all those in which multitudes of men 
dissent from us, who are as good and wise as our- 
selves. We should always act with great cautious- 
ness and circumspection in points where it is not im- 
possible that we may be deceived. Intemperate zeal, 
bigotry, and persecution, for any party or opinion, 
how praiseworthy soever they may appear to weak 
men of our own principles, produce infinite calamities 
among mankind, and are highly criminal in their own 
nature; and yet how many persons, eminent for pie- 
ty, suffer such monstrous and absurd principles of ac- 
tion to take root in their minds under the colour of 
virtues? For my own part, I must own, I never yet 
knew any party so just and reasonable, that a man 
could follow it in its height and violence, and at the 
same time be innocent. 

We should likewise be very apprehensive of those 
actions which proceed from natural constitution, fa- 
vourite passions, particular education, or whatever 
promotes our worldly interest or advantage. In these, 
and the like cases, a man’s judgment is easily per- 
verted, and a wrong bias hung upon his mind. These 
are the inlets of prejudice, the unguarded avenues of 
the mind, by which a thousand errors and secret 
faults find admission, without being observed or taken 
notice of. A wise man will suspect those actions to 
which he is directed by something besides reason, and 
always apprehend some concealed evil in every reso- 
lution that is of a disputable nature, when it is con- 
formable to his particular temper, his age, or way of 
life, or when it favours his pleasure or his profit. 

There is nothing of greater importance to us than 
thus diligently to sift our thoughts, and examine all 
these dark recesses of the mind, if we would establish 
our souls in such a solid and substantial virtue as 
will turn to account in that great day, when it must 
stand the test of infinite wisdom and justice. 

I shall conclude this essay with observing, that the 
two kinds of hypoerisy I have here spoken of, name- 
ly, that of deceiving the world, and that of imposing 
on ourselves, are touched with wonderful beauty in 
the hundred thirty-ninth psalm. The folly of the 
first kind of hypocrisy is there set forth by re- 
flections on God’s omniscience and omnipresence, 
which are celebrated in as noble strains of poetry as 
any other I have ever met with, either sacred or pro- 
fane. The other kind of hypocrisy, whereby a man 
deceives himself, is intimated in the two last verses, 
where the psalmist addresses himself to the great 
Searcher of hearts in that emphatical petition: * Try 
me, O God, and seek the ground of my heart : prove 
me, and examine my thoughts. Look well if there 


be any of wickedness in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting.’ 
































tools, such as a mattock, a shovel, a bucket? 
and a rocker; also, a stock of provisions suffi- 
cient to last during his stay. They all encamp 
out of doors; often with no other shelter from 
the night air, than that formed by the boughs 
of trees. Each man, or set of men, having 
marked off their lot of ground, commence dig- 
ging a few inches, or even feet, until they reach 
the layer in which the precious metal is depo- 
sited, throwing aside all the top earth. The 
grit, as they call it, is then carefully taken up, 
and removed to the water side, where the 
rocker, a simple trough, worked like a cradle, is 
placed. The auriferous sand is thrown into 
it, mixed with water, and by repeated agita- 
tions, and additions of fresh water, the earthy 
part is at length nearly all washed away, and 
the fine gold picked out with the point of a 
knife. ‘The gold is generally divided every 
evening at the mine, where the proprietor or 
his agent attends with his gold scales, makes 
the division, and receives his share. Instead 
of beginning at one end of the deposit, and 
carrying on the digging regularly, pits are 
sunk without any regard to method, and the 
top earth thrown in heaps, or into the old pits. 
When the deposit is very rich, but little pains 
is taken to wash it clean, and the consequence 
is, that more gold is sometimes found at the 
second or third, than at the first search. Not- 
withstanding this loose and unskilful manner 
of working the mines, a large amount of gold 
is extracted. 

No mine is considered as worth working, at 
which the labourer cannot make his penny- 
weight per day, clear of the proprietor’s share. 
Good hands think they are doing a bad busi- 
ness, unless they can clear ten or twelve pen- 
nyweights per week. 

These facts show, that the mines of North 
Carolina are much richer than the alluvial 
mines of Brazil, where two shillings sterling 
is rather more than any hand can average. 

The discovery of gold in veins, is but of re- 
cent date. ‘The rocks in which it is found are 
granite, and what is termed by geologists, 
greenstone. In the south western part of the 
gold region, the veins are found from tw@ to 
four feet in thickness, and have been trated 
more than a mile in length, which renid@¥s it 
probable that they sink to a considerable 
depth. The ores with which it is mixed in 
these veins, are ironand copper pyrites. The 
From two interesting articles on this sub- gold of this formation is about 224 carats fine, 
ject, in the nineteenth, and in the last number} 2d alloyed with iron and copper. 
of Silliman’s Journal, I have compiled the fol- The second formation of veins in whiclf gold 
lowing sketch of these mines. They extend] is found, is more extensive than the first, and 
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THE GOLD MINES OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA. 
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and, among the good fruits of enmity, mentions this 
in particular, that by the reproaches which it casts 
upon us, we see the worst side of ourselves, and open 
our eyes to several blemishes and defects in our lives 
and conversations, which we should not have ob- 
served without the help of such ill-natured monitors. 

In order, likewise, to come at a true knowledge of 
ourselves, we should consider, on the other hand, how 
far we may deserve the praises and approhations 
which the world bestow upon us; whether the ac- 
tions they celebrate proceed from laudable and worthy 
motives : and how far we are really possessed of the 
virtues which gain us applause among those with 
whom we converse. Such a reflection is absolutely 
necessary, if we consider how apt we are either to 
value or condemn ourselves by the opinions of others, 
and to sacrifice the report of our own hearts to the 
judgment of the world. 





over a space of about one thousand square 
miles, in Cabarrus and the neighbouring céun- 
ties; and are contained ina circle, having a 
radius of eighteen miles, the centre of which 
is the junction of the Uwharre and the Yad- 
kin. The gold is found in the alluvial depo- 
sits, as well as in veins; and the greater part 
of that hitherto obtained, has been procured 
from the formergnines, which are worked in 
the rudest manner. 

The gold diggers mostly consist of the less 
wealthy farmers of the neighbouring country, 
who seize on spare time from their regular 
pursuits, to work at the mines. Each man 
goes to the mine armed with a few necessary 






occasionally contains richer deposits of gold; 
though, perhaps, less to be relied on for regu- 
lar profits. They chiefly occur in the eastern 
and northern section of the gold region. ‘Phese 
veins are seldom more than twelve or fifteen 
inches thick, and do not, it is supposed, sink 
so deep as the former. The gold, and other 
ores, found in these veins, are inclosed in 
quartz. All the large masses of gold that have 
been found, belong to the veins of this forma- 
tion. The gold of these veins varies in its 
fineness from 19 to 23 carats fine. 

A third formation of veins occurs, which is 
more widely dispersed than the two others, 
and in which the gold is blended with a greater 
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variety of other metals. It is from the de- FOR THE FRIEND. 
struction and washing away of the veins of 
this formation, that the gold of the alluvial 
deposits has originated. 

The gold mines of®North Carolina, when 
worked with more skill and capital, will, pro- 
bably, yield a large income to the proprietors 
of the land. We may be allowed to doubt 
whether they are of any substantial benefit to 
the state. The influence of mines of the pre- 
cious metals, in creating gambling and idle 
habits in the labourers, has often been the 
subject of remark. 

“ About every mine of note,”’ says the 
author from whom this account is taken, 
“there are generally to be scen a number of 
lazy worthless fellows, who resort thither as 
the place where they can most easily support 
themselves. They labour only enough to get 
bread and whiskey, perhaps a few hours in the 
day or a few days in the week, and the re- 
mainder of their time they idle away in loung- 
ing from camp to camp, and in hanging about 
the whiskey carts, or huckster wagons, of 
which there are always several on the ground, 
with cider, spirits, provisions, and other arti- 
cles, to sell.’’ 

Well may the hardy mountaineers of the 
northern states exclaim, in reference to the 
contrast between their own wintry climate and 
stubborn soil, and the slave-darkened, but fer- 
tile and golden regions of the south— 


SCRAPS. 
Or a page from my Port Folio. 

Doubtless, we are a great and glorious people— 
Free—moral—wise—religious—and what not; 
Enjoying heartily, with other comforts, 
Opinions most respectful of—ourselves. 

Yes, doubtless, we are great, and every hour 
Becoming greater, like a vast mushroom. 
Towns rise, as if by magic, in the forest, 
And where, of late, a troop of tuneful wolves 



















































Caper the hopeful youth, and fiddles squeak. 
Our virtuous and enlighten’d population 
Rolls onward like a deluge, scattering wide, 
With most commendable, unsparing zeal, 
The tawny, two-legg’d, and inferior vermin. 
To dens obscure and deserts far remote, 
To trapper and to squatter yet unknown. 
Yes, doubtless, we're a wise, a moral people. 
Ask ye for proof? and éan ye not perceive 
The seent of whiskey float on every gale? 
Others may boast their floods of milk and honey ; 
Ours may be called a whiskey streaming land. 
As flows life's current through the human frame 
Incountless rills meandering, so does whiskey 
Flow through our country, but a copious tide, 
Resembling more a torrent than a rill; 
Marking its troubled and tumultuous course, 
By poverty and crime, disease and death. 
We kill the nations off, to get the soil ; 
The soil produces grain; the grain the whiskey ; 
The whiskey ruin, both to soul and body ; 
And thus we travel the delightful round. 
And modern Solomons, who rule the nation, 
Wisely decline to tax the precious fluid, 
Lest haply they might check the growth of grain, 
And raise a frown upon—a voter’s brow. 
Yes, doubtless, we’re a free, a Christian people, 
Holding this truth to be self-evident, 
That all men are by Heaven created equal, 
Endowed alike with right to liberty. 
Doubt ye the fact? and have ye ne’er beheld 
Upon our pubSc ways, a group of beings, 
Aye, human beings, with immortal souls, 
Driven to the market, like a flock to slaughter, 


With gold and gems, let Chilian mountains flow. 


Here, freedom fires the soul, and sparkles in the eyes. 


There has never been wanting in this coun- 
try, some possessor of the golden secret of 
finding out mines with the hazel twig—some 
genuine representative of Dousterswivel, who 
knew the art of extracting from the ore, what- 
ever metal his patron chanced to fancy that 
he possessed. 

The common pyrites, which has gained the 
expressive namé of fool's gold, is the material 
with which these alchymists generally play. 
The writer of this has seen a piece of block 
tin, which was passed upon the people of 
Zatesville by one of these worthies, for pure 
silygx, and who thus was enabled to support 
tumself for several months, while expensive 
borings, to the depth of some hundred feet, 
were made for the true vein, in which it was 
to be found. Professor Olmstead relates, that 
a vein of copper pyrites in Cabarrus county, 
was gupposed to be pure gold ore. A Ger- 
man mineralogist was said to have obtained 
platinum from it. The professor examined 
into the matter, and found that the supposed 
platinum melted easily, and burnt with a blue 
flame—in short, that it was antimony. This 
was still an interesting discovery: but how was 
it obtained? The ore, charcoal, and borax, 
were put im a crucible. Ipecacuanha was 
added, to make the ore ‘* spew out” the me- 
tal. It was not strong enough, and a more 
powerful medicine was tried. Emetic tartar, 
in considerable quantity, was administered in 
the crucible, and wonderful to relate, the ore 
«* vomited out’ a goodly quantity of metal!! 

Such are the tricks which impudent impos- 
tors are able to play upon ignorance and cre- 
dulity. Werner. 


Of worthies, doubtless, of superior nature, 
Because envelop’d in a paler skin : 

The dearest ties the heart can know dissever’d ; 
The parent parted from her infant treasure ; 
The fainting maiden from her lover torn, 

And doom’d to toil and slavery for ever. 

Yes, doubtless, we’re a moral, Christian people. 
God hath commanded, thou shalt do no murder ; 
He, at whose bidding all things rose from nothing, 
And at whose frown, would sink again to nought, 
And lo! forth crawls the important duellist, 

An evanescent worm, a thing of dust, 

And dares his wrath, and tramples on his law. 
The curse of Cain is on him—his right hand 

His soul encrimson’d with a brother’s blood, 

A friend—a boon companion—one with whom, 

A few short hours before, he had united, 

Perhaps in scenes of folly and of crime : 

What then? he mingles with congenial Christians, 
@alls himself one, no doubt, and stands prepar’d 
To enact the self same Christian part again. 

Will human laws deter him? human laws 
Were surely not designed for men of honour; 

A starving wretch, in the pursuit of plunder, 
Commits a murder, and he shall be hang’d ; 
Not so your man of honour—he may kill, 
Arrange deliberately his mode of murder, 
Become an adept by industrious practice, 
And boast of his expertness at the trade ; 

He shall go free—he is a man of honour; 


O yes, no doubt—we are a Christian people. 
. 
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Howled their wild wood notes to the midnight moon, 


Chain’d, sold, lash’d, mangled, at the sound discretion 


And laws, and those who ought to guard them, sleep. 


Thou hopest, after death, in heaven eternal bliss to 
An instantaneous change, a blessing vague and un- 
But ah! reflect in time, and fear, for there is cause to 


That they will little know of heaven, who do not find 


True happiness, a flower of Heaven, is not ordain’d 
to bloom, 

In full luxuriant loveliness, on this side of the tomb ; 

But here on earth, and in thy heart, the seed must 
first be sown, 

And here on earth, and in thy heart, the immortal 
birth be known, 

*Tis water’d by repentant tears, and fann’d with 
humble prayers, 


And heedless of the lapsejof years, eternal beauty 
wears, * 





When from the asylum of the chosen few, 

O’er the drown’d world the dove of Noah flew, 
Far, far she wandered, but could only spy 

A boundless ocean and a frowning sky ; 

On the wild waters sought for rest in vain, 
And hasten’d, trembling, to the ark again: 
Even so the soul, a spark of heavenly flame, 
Allied to dust, in this material frame, 

Yet form’d by love divine in heaven to share, 
Through endless ages, the Creator’s care, 

In vain would fashion of the toys of“earth, 
Enjoyments worthy her celestial birth ; 

In vain attempt in aught below to find 

A rest befitting an immortal mind, 

And homeward turns, where, every conflict o’er, 
She knows that trouble shal! molest no more. 





Ye travellers in the narrow way, let not your cou- 
rage fail, 

Though dangers gather round your path, and evil 
tongues assail ; 

But as the pilot eyes the star that guides him o’er 
the wave, 

So let your souls be staid on Him, who died and rose 
to save ; 

For he hath said, whom Heaven, and earth, and death, 
and hell obey, 

That he will those who come to him in no wise cast 
away; 

And — a glorious home ahead, a home for ever 

est, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling and the 

weary are at rest, 


—=— 
The sum of Religion by Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench. 
| He that fears the Lord of heaven and earth: 
walks humbly before him, thankfully lays hold of the 
message of redemption, by Christ Jesus; strives to 
express his thankfulness by the sincerity of his obe- 
dience; is sorry with all his soul when he comes 
short of his duty; walks watchfully in the denial of 
himself, and holds no confederacy with any lust or 
known sin; if he falls in the least measure, is rest- 
less till he hath made his peace by true repentance ; 
is true to his promise, just in his actions, charitable 
to the poor, sincere in his devotions; that will not 
deliberately dishonour God, though with the greatest 
security of impunity ; that hath his hope in Heaven, 
and his conversation in Heaven ; that dares not doan 
unjust act, though never so much to his advantage ; 
and all this because he sees him who is invisible, and 
fears him, because he loves him; fears him as well 
for his goodness as his greatness ; such a man, whe- 
ther he be an Episcopalian, or a Presbyterian, or an 
Independent, or an Anabaptist; whether he wears a 
surplice, or wears none; whether he hears organs, 
or hears none ; whether he kneels at the communion, 
or, for conscience’ sake, stands or sits; he hath the 
life of religion in him, and that life acts in him, and 
will conform his soul to the image of his Saviour, and 
walk along with him to eternity, notwithstanding his 
practice or nonpractice of these indifferents.” 





If it were the business of man to make a religion 
for himself, the deist, the theophilanthropist, the 
stoic, or even the epicurean, might be approved : but 
this is not the case. We are to believe what God 
has taught us, and to do what he has commanded, 
All other systems are but the reveries of mortals, and 
not religion.— Elizabeth Smith, 





Truth is not local, God alike pervades, 
And fills the world of traffic and the shades ; 
And may be feared amidst the busiest scenes, 


Or scorned where business never intervenes. Cowper. 
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FRAGMENTS FOR THE FRIEND. 


The number of persons charged with cri- 
minal offences in France, in the year 1826, 
was, according to the official records, 7591; 
in England and Wales, in the same year, 
16,147. The population of France, in round 
numbers, is 31 millions: of England and Wales, 
14 millions. In the same year, 1200 criminals 
were condemned to death in England, and 
150 in France. 





In France there are 15,000 deaf and dumb 
persons, of whom only 500 have been instruct- 
ed. In Pennsylvania, the number of mutes 
is about 600, nearly one third of whom have 
had the benefit of instruction at the Institution 
in Philadelphia. These facts show the im- 
portance of providing the means of education 
for this afflicted part of our fellow beings, be- 
fore the number be so great, as to render it 
difficult, if not impracticable, to confer that 
blessing on all who are capable of being 
taught. 





Goodhugh’s Library Manuel says, “ of about 
1000 books published annually in Great Bri- 
tain, 600 are accompanied with commercial 
loss; on 200 there is no gain; on 100 the gain 
is trifling; and only on 100 any considerable 
profit. Six hundred and fifty are forgotten 
within the year; another hundred in 2 years; 
another 150 in 3 years; not more than 50 survive 
7 years, and scarcely ten are thought of after 
20 years. Of the 50,000 books published in 
the seventh century, not more than fifty are 
now in estimation; and of the 80,000 books 
published in the 18th century, not more than 
300 are considered worth reprinting, and not 
more than 500 are sought after at the present 
time. Since the first commencement of writ- 
ing, that is, in 32 centuries, only about 500 
works of writers of all nations have sustained 
themselves against the devouring influence o 
time.”’ . 





A French paper relates, that “ At Neustre- 
litz, Prussia, Counsellor Hesse, in order to 
prove an apparatus for preventing injury to 


persons who may be buried alive, had himself| duty we already know, with a clearness suffi- 


buried two feet under ground, in a close cof- 
fin, to which two tin tubes were attached, one 
for breathing, and another for communicating 
with his assistants by means of a bell. He re- 
mained two hours in this situation, and was 
disinterred in good health, except that he was 
very hot. ‘The thermometer, which stood at 
twelve (Reaumur) outside, rose to nineteen in 
the coffin.” 


the experiment, we are not prepared to give 
an opinion, but it may not be improper to re- 
mark, that too much care cannot be exercised 
in respect to interments, lest they be prema- 
turely made. ] 





They must be somewhat out of this world, 
who would be deep in the concerns of the 
next.—Centaur not Fabulous. 


Those who are careful to avoid offending 
others, are not apt to take offence themselves. 


[ Dillwyn. 


{On the utility, or otherwise, of| will, 1 fear, lead many into the cheerless re- 
the apparatus in question, or the propriety of| gions of infidelity. 
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A NEAR OBSERVER, NO. 3. 


“ Presumptuous man! the reason wouldst thou find, 
Why form’d so weak, so little, and so blind? 

First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess, 

Why form’d no weaker, blinder, and no less?” 


When a Boyle and a Newton, treading with 
cautious steps the paths of science, were un- 
folding the system of nature by the safe induc- 
tions of experimental philosophy; their accu- 
rate and unclouded faculties enabled them to 
discover the line, which must, for ever, give 
limits to the rational powers of man, and sepa- 


rate his finite mind from the infinite mind of 


the great Creator of all things. They found 
an ample field of acceptable knowledge in the 
works of creation, and they knew, that it is 
from appearances only, that our inferences can 
be drawn, and that the manner in which the 
Almighty influences all things, is hidden from 
our view.* 

Their conviction of the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, was the consequence of careful 
and accurate inquiry: they received, with gra- 
titude, the light and knowledge which it re- 
vealed; and knowing, that neither genius nor 
learning could, of themselves, form even a 
conception of heavenly things, they carefully 
avoided all attempts to withdraw the veil which 
shrouds the majesty of heaven;t and consider- 
ed it as presumptuous, as it is vain, to form 
even conjectures on this awful subject; be- 
cause it is a necessary consequence of this re- 
velation, that all which is essential to our sal- 
vation, must have been imparted. 

This is true Christian philosophy, which, in 
every step of its progress, discovers additional 
proof of the mighty power of the Creator, and 
the comparative nothingness of man: that a 
true acquaintance with God, is not a specula- 
tive knowledge, built on abstract reasonings, 
concerning his nature and essence; and that 
it can only be acquired by a compliance with 
his revealed will; and that even were we more 
fully instructed in the great scheme of the di- 
vine economy, however gratifying it might be 
to our curiosity, it could be no farther useful 
than as it instructs us in our duty; and that 


cient for the great purpose of our lives. 

This frame of mind is of the very nature and 
essence of a Quaker’s faith; and yet, there has 
arisen in that society, a spirit of restless curio- 
sity, and presumptuous confidence, which has 
unsettled the minds of many individuals, and 
which, however it may be unintended, is mak- 
ing rapid inroads on the Christian religion, and 


Hence, we find many lofty pretenders to 
rational religion, who boast that their faith is 


* For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. Isaiah, 
chap. lv. O the depth of the riches, both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are 
his judgments, and his ways past finding out. Rom. 
xi 


+ Elias Hicks seems to think that he has discovered 
what was hid from the prophet and apostle. See 
New York Sermons, page 130, and Sermons publish- 
ed in Philadelphia, pages 66. 187. 275.295. His opi- 
nions on this awful subject require particular exam- 
ination, 
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limited to the bounds of analogous reasoning,* 
and who declare that they cannot believe what 
they do not understand;t and yet, who, (if be- 
lieved,) know so much more than ourselves. 
If their knowledge of nature and religion is, 
indeed, so great, that, with all the curtailment 
which their maxims must necessarily oceasion, 
they are so far superior to other men, their 
intellectual resources must be truly unbound- 
ed. 

But men of observation will not be imposed 
on by such shallow pretensions; they see, that 
these persons, although so scrupulous about 
assenting to what they do not understand, 
are among the foremost in believing they 
understand things of which they are complete- 
ly ignorant. And when we attempt to test 
their doctrines by their own standard, we find 
them completely ignorant of their own rules. 

Such men cannot say with Socrates, when 
declared by the oracle to be the wisest man 
in Greece, “ If it is true, it is because that I 
am not wise, and know it; while others are not 
wise, and know it not.” 


It is a truth confirmed by all history, that 
in all the dissentions and divisions in Christian 
communities, the priesthood are found to be 
either mediately or immediately the cause; 
and, in most, they are the principal actors; and 
though some of thememay, in the pride of their 
hearts, exclaim, that{ “ God makes ministers,” 
we have sorrowful proof that they are not less 
fallible than other men. 

Every Christian society owes its origin to 
zealous individuals, who, impressed with the 
importance of their religion, and having un- 
doubting confidence in their own faith, unite 
for the purpose of strengthening each other in 
well doing; and such is the excellence of our 
holy religion, the purity of its moral precepts, 
and plainness of its instruction, in relation to 
its essential tenets; that so long as we retain 
an unshaken belief in the authority and divine 
origin of the sacred writings, and our confi- 
dence in the fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian faith remains unimpaired, such asso- 
ciations will be productive of the most benefi- 
cial effects, however the ingenuity of man may 
be exerted in giving novel interpretations to 
particular passages in the scriptures, and how- 
ever we may differ on speculative points of 
doctrine. 

These sentiments will, we know, be regard- 
ed by the high-flyers among you, with pity or 
contempt: they will consider them as the gro- 
velling ideas of a darker age: of those, who, 
content to tread the path their fathers trod be- 
fore them, are shutting their eyes to the flood 
of light which now surrounds them, and are 
seeking instruction from those sources, which, 
however useful to man when in the A’BC of 
religion,§ are rejected as food for babes and 
sucklings by the giants of the present day. 

These men must excuse us, if we prefer the 
safe road of experience, to the aerial excur- 


* Hicks’s Sermons, page 11. 

+ Elias Hicks’s Letter to Dr. Atlee. 

t¢ See, in a pamphlet, with the title, * The Cabinet ; 
or, Works of Darkness brought to Light,” the reply 
of Elias Hicks to an Elder of the Meeting, “ God 
makes Ministers, but man ElMers.” 

§ See Elias Hicks’s Sermons, page 226. 
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sions of their balloons; and that as from child-| Instruct me, for Thou knowest: Thou from the first} all things were created by Him and for Him, 
hood we have been?taught that ‘“ the holy Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread, and he is before all things, and in him and by 
: a _” | Dove-like, sat’st brooding on the vast abyss, . i : 7 
scriptures are able to make wise unto salva-! ang mad’st it pregnant: what in me is dark, him all things consist. And He is the Head 
tion, through faith which is in Jesus Christ;”’} fiumine; what is low, raise and support; of the body, the church; who is the Begin- 
if we still continue to regard them as “ given|That, to the height of this great argument, ning, and the First-begotten from the dead— 
by inspiration of God, and profitable for doc- I may assert eternal Providence, . that in all things he might have the pre-emi- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- And justify the ways of God to men. nence, for it pleased the Father that in Him 
tion in righteousness; that the man of God should all fulness dwell. And many other 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all Scriptures we might bring, which do prove 
good works.” that Christ is the Head of the church. And 
Ambition is one of the passions which seems Christ saith, all power in heaven and in earth 
to be almost inherent in our nature; andalthough is given to me: and we know that the Son of 
true religion chastens and regulates it, I suspect God is come, and hath given us an under- 
it is never wholly rooted out. Religion and rea- standing that we may know him that is true, 
son control, and give it a right direction; and and we are in him that is true, even in his Son 
if it is thereby excited to such a course, as Jesus Christ, this is the true God, and eternal 
will entitle the individual to the approbation life.”” 
of the wise and good, it may be considered as _ Robert Barclay thus speaks of Jesus Christ 
a virtue. But it is too often the fruitful pa- in his Confession of Faith, viz—** Article 4th. 
rent of evil; and he is the nearest to Christian Concerning the Divinity of Christ, and his 
perfection, who can the most completely eradi- being from the beginning.—In the beginning 
cate it from his heart. And, if it is desirable was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
for all, this state of mind is essentially neces- and the Word was God—the same was in the 
sary to the ministers of religion, because they beginning with God; all things were made 
are, from their situation, peculiarly liable to by him, and without him was not any thing 
be influenced by a passion for popular ap- made that was made. Whose goings forth 
plause; and as our reason is more frequently have been from of old, from everlasting; for 
employed in devising plausible pretences for God created all things by Jesus Christ; who 
the indulgence of our inclinations, than in con- being in the form of God, thought it no rob- 
trolling them, that applause, which their self- bery to be equal with God; and his name is 
slove induces them to believe to be a proof of called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, 
“the efficacy of their labours, is too often the the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace; 
cause, and indication of their fall. who is the image of the invisible God, the 
I am not opposed to the exercise of our rea- First-born of every creature, the brightness of 
son on the subject of our religion, because I the Father’s glory, and the express image of 
believe that “the Christian religion, rightly his substance; who was clothed with a vesture 
understood, is the choicest piece of philosophy dipped in blood, and his name is called the 
that is:”? but it ought to be always in the re- Word of God. In Him dwells all the fulness 
collection of the great reasoners among your of the Godhead bodily; and in him are all the 
ministers, who attempt an explanation of its treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 
mysteries, and who The passages in the writings of our early 
) Friends, which set forth their Christian belief 
in the eternal divinity and glorious offices of 
the Lord Jesusj are so numerous, that it 
would be easy to fill a volume with pertinent 
quotations. But I apprehend it is unnecessary, 
since every person who is at all conversant 
with their history or works, must be convinced 
that this was an article of faith on which they 




















































































































But the hope is vain! “ Fools will rush in, 
where angels fear to tread.”’ 
aastifeien 
FOR THE FRIEND. 

“ Doctrines held by one part of Society, and which 
we believe to be sound and edifying, are pronounced 
by the other part to be unsound and spurious. From 
this has resulted a state of things that has proved de- 
structive of peace and tranquillity, &c.”—Green- 
street Address of the 4th month last. 

[Continued from page 88.] 

These bold and unauthorised assertions of 
Elias Hicks, respecting our blessed Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, are in direct contradic- 
tion to the clearest and most emphatic testi- 
monies of Holy Scripture. ‘They contravene 
the whole scope of prophecy, from the fall of 
Adam to the period when the last page of the 
prophetic vision was closed; for “ all the law 
and the prophets prophesied” ‘ that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” Ina 
word, their fendency is to sap the very foun- 
dations of the Christian religion; to blight our 
highest and holiest hopes both in time, and for 
eternity; to deprive us of the purest comforts 
of life, and the only solid consolations in the 
hour of death—they abandon man to a system 
of cold and heartless infidelity, in which he 
can look neither to a God, a Redeemer, a 
Mediator, an Advocate, nor a Heaven, but 
what is limited to his own breast. 

My readers will remember that the senti- 
ments I have quoted, are a part of those doc- 
trines which the Address of the 4th month 
declares are “held by one part of the So- 
ciety, [the followers of Elias Hicks] and 
which they believe to be sound and edifying” 
—while Friends “ pronounce them to be un- 
sound and spurious ;”’ thus drawing a clear 
distinction between their views, and those held 
by the Society of Friends, on the most impor- 
tant and essential doctrines of the Christian 
religion. 

To make the contrast more striking, I shail 
turn from the unhallowed sentiments of Elias 
Hicks, to the devout and reverent expressions 
of our worthy primitive Friends, when speak- 
ing of the character and offices of our holy 
Redeemer. 

In an essay written from Worcester prison, 
in 1682, **In answer to all such as falsely say 
the Quakers are no Christians,’ George Fox 
says :—** And Christ has purchased his church 
with his own blood. And we give thanks 
unto the Father, who hath made us meet to 
be partakers of the inheritance of the saints 
in light, who hath delivered us from the power 
of darkness, and hath translated us into the 
kingdom of his dear Son, in whom we have 
redemption through his blood, that is, the for- 
giveness of sins. Who is the image of the 
invisible God, the First-begotten of every 
creature; for by Him were all things created,|winged seeds of some noxious plants, which 
which are in Heaven, and which are in earth; |scatter mischief on a breath of air, and dis- 
things visible and invisible, whether they be|perse it on every side, and beyond prevention. 
thrones, dominions, principalities or powers; Guin. 


——_ ——_____——"' reason high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate,” 
that they ought to be prepared to furnish their 
pupils with such ideas, as will enable them to 
form, by a right process of that reason, cor- 
rect conclusions; or, they will, like the reason- 
ings in the pandemonium of Milton, * find no 
end; in wandering mazes Jost;’’ and the hear- 
ers may well exclaim, * vain wisdom all, and 
false philosophy.” 

Whatever may be the opinions of others, 
experience has taught me to believe, that such 
reas@nings seldom produce any good; they 
are a challenge to examination and refutation, 
and are often conducted in a manner so con- 
trary to reason itself, that our ingenious and 
better educated youth too frequently find in 
the argument its own refutation. 

Happy for some of the ministers | have de- 
scribed, did they, content with the talent al- 
lotted to them, endeavour to improve it in the 
humility of a Christian spirit, and leave to others 
the task of defending our religion by the pro- 
cess of human reason: to those, who, by la- 
bour and study, have instructed, and, by 
pious meditation, imbued their minds with 
human learning and Christian knowledge; to 
men, who, in themes like these, can ask in- 
struction; 


the Address, placed at the head of this article, 
in its fullest meaning, it will follow that as the 
‘doctrines held by one part of the Society, 
are pronounced by the other to be unsound 
and spurious;’’ and as the Society of Friends 
declare the sentiments of Elias Hicks and his 
followers to be antichristian and unscriptural, 
so the converse is also to be inferred, viz. that 
the latter condemn the doctrines of Friends, 
“as unsound and spurious,” as “ prescribed 
modes of faith, framed in the will and wisdom 
of the creature.” 
LUTHER. 





OO———_ 

If you defraud a man, restore what you took, 
and the injury is repaid. But, if you slander 
him, it is not in your power to shut up all the 
ears, and all the mouths, to which your tale 
may have access. The evil spreads like the 


* And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples, th’ upright heart and pure, 


strongly insisted. If we take the language of 
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THE ELDERS OF PHILADELPHIA AND 
ELIAS HICKS. 


(Continued from page 78.) 


Having passed through the neighbourhood 
of Philadelphia without entering the city, Elias 
Hicks attended the southern quarterly meet- 


ing on the 28th of the eleventh month. ‘Two 


days afterwards, a number of Friends, (all o 
them members of the select meeting,) being 
met together on business relating to our reli- 
gious society, Ezra Comfort, an approved 
minister of Plymouth monthly meeting, called 
to see the Friend at whose house they were 
assembled. He was on his way home from a 
religious visit in the southern quarter, and had 
attended the quarterly meeting on the 28th. 

He stated, in the course of conversation, 
that he had been much distressed with the doc- 
trines preached by Elias Hicks in the general 
meeting, which immediately succeeded the 
quarterly meeting; but that, owing to several 
circumstances, he had been prevented from 
speaking with him thereon. 

He expressed a strong desire to have an in- 
terview with Elias, in order to unburden his 
mind, and discharge a duty, which, he con- 
ceived, he owed to him—of pointing out the 
nature and tendency of his doctrines. He al- 
so left, with these Friends, the following writ- 
ten statement of some of the exceptionable 
expressions used by Elias. 

« Jesus Christ was the first man who intro- 
duced the gospel dispensation. The Jews 
being under an outward and ceremonial law 
or dispensation, it was necessary there should 
be some outward miracles, as the healing the 
outward infirmities of the flesh, and raising the 
outward dead bodies, in order to introduce the 
gospel dispensation. He (Jesus) had no more 
power given him than man, for he was no more 
than man, he had nothing to do with healing 
the soul, for that belongs to God only. Elisha, 
also, had the same power to raise the dead. 
He then stated, that man, being obedient to 
the Spirit of God in him, could arrive at as 
great, or a greater, degree of righteousness 
than Jesus Christ; then endeavoured to show, 
how, by righteous acts, man was to arrive at 
it, for being innocent was not righteous. Then 
said Jesus Christ thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God; neither do I think it robbery 
for man to be equal with God. Then endea- 
voured to show, that, by attending to that stone 
cut out of the mountain without hands, (allud- 
ing to Nebuchadnezzar’s dream,) or the seed 
in man, it would make man equal with God, 
for that stone in man, he said, was the entire 
God.” 

(Signed) Ezra Comrort, 
Isaran Bex. 


It appeared to the Friends then.assembled, 
that their duty towards Elias Hicks imperious- 
ly demanded, that he should be informed of 
the charges thus made against him, and be af- 
forded an opportunity of clearing them up, and 
refuting them, if they Mad arisen from misun- 
derstanding his language. They, therefore, 
requested Dr. Samuel Powell Griffitts and El- 
lis Yarnall to visit him for that purpose upon 
his coming to the city. They accordingly 
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month, the evening after his arrival.. Elia 
saw them in company with his companion 
David Seaman. They informed him that cer- 
tain reports had been spread concerning him, 
particularly, that he had declared in public, 
that Christ Was no more than man; that they 
had come, as elders, to inform him thereof— 
that if he disavowed the doctrine, his way 
would be open with them; if not, that they 
could not unite with it. Elias explicitly de- 
nied that such had ever been his opinions or 
expressions, that Christ was the son of God, 
but that we had only his word for it. He 
showed them his certificates from the monthly 
and quarterly meetings of Long Island, with 
endorsements of the Baltimore and southern 
quarterly meetings, expressive of unity with 
him. It was remarked to him, that this avow- 
al was grateful, but that a Friend was in the 
city, who had been at the southern general 
quarterly meeting after the endorsement of the 
certificate, who was much pained by his doc- 
trine, and wished to see him in company with 
his companion and some of the elders. He 
said they had no right to meddle with him for 
what he had declared elsewhere, and would 
not consent to see the Friend. 


In the course of the conversation, Elias 
said, he had never been called to account be- 


fore, except once by a Friend in this city, on a 


very trifling occasion; that he thought the cer- 
tificate from the quarterly meeting of Long 
Island, the first in the United States, would be 
sufficient to silence all objections;—that he 
knew whence all these false reports had ori- 
ginated—they were from an individual in 
New York, who had been striving for years 
to injure him. 

He observed, concerning human reason, 
that it was but of little avail, until divinely il- 
Juminated, and then it was all things;—that 
many spoke of the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
who did not know what it meant; that he had 
been grossly misunderstood in his public com- 
munications. It was suggested to him, that 
more plainness and clearness, and less specu- 
2 might obviate these difficulties. He 
did not dissent from the first remark, but de- 
nied that he ever speculated. On leaving him 
at the door, the elders again requested him to 
to see the Friend who had been at the south- 
ern quarterly meeting, and he again declined 
it. 

The reader must perceive that in this in- 
terview, Elias Hicks, even in denying the 
charge of having declared that Christ was no 
more than man, used evasive language; and 
that his reception of the Elders amounted to 
a total rejection of their counsel and care over 
him. He told them they had no right to 
meddle with him for what he had declared 
elsewhere. As this is the only plausible ar- 
gument that has been raised against the pro- 
ceedings of the Elders, it becomes necessary 
to state it clearly, that the reader may per- 
ceive its weakness. In order to do this, we 
must first examine into the nature and char- 
acter of the office of Elder, as it exists under 
the regulations of our Yearly Meeting. 

These are briefly, but comprehensively stat- 
ed in the Discipline. ‘The Elders are prudent, 


called at his lodgings on the 7th of the twelfth|solid Friends, chosen in each monthly meet- 
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ing, to sit with the ministers in the select 
meeting. 

“It is earnestly and affectionately recom- 
mended, that ministers and elders watch over 
one another for good. If any ministers shall 
misapply or draw unsound inferences, or wrong 
conclusions from the texts, or shall misbehave 
themselves in points of conduct or conversa- 
tion, let them be admonished in love and ten- 
derness by the elders or overseers where they 
live; and if they prove refractory, and refuse 
to acknowledge their faults, let them be further 
dealt with, in the wisdom of truth, as the case 
may require,”’ 

In the select meetings, the question is regu- 
larly asked, and_ it is enjoined that a clear and 
distinct statement of the answer be transmit- 
ted to the superior meeting: “ Are ministers 
sound in word and doctrine?” 


“ The elders are designed to be as nursing 
fathers and mothers to those that are young 
in the ministry, and with all care and diligence 
to advise and admonish them; and if they see 
occasion, reprove them in a tender and Chris- 
tian spirit, according to the rules of our disei- 
pline, and counsel of Friends in that respect.” 

** We tenderly recommend faithful Friends, 
and especially ministers and elders, to watch 
over the flock of Christ in their respective 
places and stations.” 

These extracts, from the book of Discipline, 
which comprehend nearly all that relates to 
the elders, clearly show that one of the most 
important of their duties, is to keep a guard 
and watchover the ministry. This duty is to be 
performed by them, in the first place, towards 
the members of their own select meeting, 
whom they are to advise, admonish, and re- 
prove, as the occasion may require. But 
they are also to watch over the flock of Christ 
in their respective places and stations. A 
minister travelling in the service of the gospel, 
becomes the object of care and concern to the 
elders of the meetings he visits. If he draw 
unsound inferences or wrong conclusions from 
the texts, he is to be admonished in love and 
tenderness by the eldefs or overseers, wherever 
he may be. In the particular case before us, 
a Friend had been much pained with the doc- 
trines preached at the southern quarterly meet- 
ing. He had sought an interview with Elias 
Hicks, and had not been able to obtain it. 
He was compelled to go away without unbur- 
dening his mind; and on his way home, re- 
quested several of the elders of Philadelphia ta 
endeavour to procure an interview for him. 
Could they do otherwise? Would it have been 
performing their duty towards the Friend, to 
have withheld from him the information that 
a brother had somewhat against him, and 
wished to expostulate with him? The case 
was evidently one of those in which elders and 
ministers are earnestly recommended to watch 
over one another for good. 

The course pursued by the elders in respect 
to the application of Ezra Comfort, would 
have been proper in relation to any similar 
expression of uneasiness with a minister, the 
soundness of whose faith was unimpeached. 
But in the present instance, they would have 
been justified in taking much higher ground 
than was actually assumed. 
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The views of Elias Hicks respecting the|@pinions respecting the conduct of the elders 
most important articles of Christian faith, were|had not also changed, upon hearing the cor- 
incompatible with those of the Society of|rect statement of their proceedings. It ap- 
Friends; and that duty of self-preservation,|pears to me to be impossible to have correct 
which all societies owe to themselves, rendered | views respecting these doctrines, and to con- 
it necessary to prevent, if possible, the author-|demn the elders for their endeavours to sup- 
ised promulgation of his sentiments. He was|port them. 
unquestionably entitled to be heard in his own} I consider it therefore as perféetly clear, 
defence; and it would therefore have been|that if the elders‘of Philadelphia had satisfied 
proper for the elders to afford him an oppor-|themselves of the unchristian character of 
tunity of clearing himself of the charge of wil-| Elias Hicks’ doctrines, they would have been 
ful error, or of a deliberate intention of sever-| justified in refusing him at once the privilege 
ing the Society. But to try the measures|of our meeting houses, and in transmitting a 
rendered necessary in an extreme case of this|clear statement of his doctrines, as a charge 
kind, by the rules of ordinary proceedings, is}against him, to the meeting of which he is a 
neither fair nor reasonable. Several circum-|member. 
stances had occurred, which threw the case 
entirely out of the statutes of the discipline— 
for in the first place, Elias Hicks carried with 
him the sanction and approbation of his own 
monthly and quarterly meetings; the presump- 
tion therefore, under the discipline, must be 
that all was right with him. The framers of 
that code never supposed, no legislator can 
suppose, that the laws which he establishes 
will be abandoned by a «whole people. The 
entire frame of the discipline, is constructed 
in the faith that every department of the Soci- 
ety will, each in its proper place, support the 
duty which is assigned to it. That any meet- 
ing for discipline should so far forsake the 
faith and testimonies of the Society, as to give 
its official sanction to unchristian principles, 
as to grant a certificate for performing a reli- 
gious visit abroad, to a member upon whom 
the fact of unsoundness had been proved, was 
never to be supposed. But when this is once 
done, and the preacher set at large, those 
meetings which he visits must protect them- 
selves as they can from the intrusion. This 
ease is an exception to all the ordinary rules 
of the digcipline, and must form its own rule. 
Let us suppose for a moment, that a minister 
were to come among us with all the regular 
testimonies of .the unity of his friends at home 
with his doctrines and his mission, and that his 
first sermon here were to be a laboured vindi- 
cation of the duty of citizens to bear arms, or 
of the lawfulness of taking oaths. Can any 
one doubt that it would be the duty of the 































[ To be continued. | 
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We should be deficient in gratitude towards 
our literary coadjutors and correspondents 
were we to omit the expression of thanks for 
the generous support we have hitherto receiv- 
ed. But from the continued accession to our 
list of subscribers, from various parts of our 
country, near and remote, and other unequivo- 
cal demonstrations of approbation, we feel the 
responsibility of our duties, and the import- 
ance of sustaining the respectability of the pa- 
per, especially in its literary department, pro- 
portionably increased. We would, therefore, 
once more remind our friends, that a letter- 
box is placed at the publisher’s door, for the 
reception of communications intended for ‘ The 
Friend.’ 

By the immediate insertion of ‘Scraps from 
my Port Folio,’ we have shown our readiness 
to welcome favours from that quarter. 

Several other articles have been recently re- 
ceived, and are under consideration. . 

The article entitled ‘ the Rainbow,’ is placed 
in the hands of the publisher, with notes for 
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HYMN.—Psailm 19th. 
Thy glory, Lord, the heavens display ; 
Thy work the firmament declares ; 
The circling change of night and day, 
The message of thy wisdom bears. 


That message needs nor voice nor sound 
To spread its tale of power abroad ; 

Light’s silent march alone, around 
Proclaims to all the worlds their God. 


High mid those worlds, the giant force 
Of yon bright sun, thy might obeys ; 

Thy word impels his morning course, 
Thy word recalls his evening rays. 


Forth from the chambers of the night, 
He rushes to his glad career, 

And spreads through all the paths of light 
The splendours of his welcome year. 


Thus rising in a brighter morn, 
In cloudless majesty sublime, 
The sun of righteousness shall dawn, 
Through heaven, through earth, through space 
and time. 


And scattering broad the piercing gleam, 
O’er worlds around, above, beneath, 

The Christ of God, the living beam, 
Shall brighten all the glooms of death. 


Second Part. 


Oh, Saviour, life, and love, and light, 
Pour on my heart thy quickening ray, 
And give thy peace to every night, 
And heaven’s own dawn to ev'ry day. 


Oh! cleanse me from the sins unknown 
To my own proud and careless eye ! 

Oh! pitying, hear the conscious groan, 
(Awaken’d guilt’s full agony ') 


And save me from the deeper stain 
Of wild presumption’s rebel will, 
And save me from the last worst reign 

Of sin, once quell’d, but victor still. 


Oh! let each thought, each look, each word, 
Each path in joy or sorrow trod, 
Be pleasing in thy sight, O Lord, 
My hope, my strength, Redeemer, God. T.Y.S. 
Christian Observer, Jan. 1816, 
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incommon with most periodicals, is indebted 
to the co-operation of several literary fellow- 
helpers, the circumstance of the editor and the 
publisher having a joint interest in its manage- 
ment, is a full justification for their use of the 
plural number. This observation applies to 
the editorial department; if a correspondent 
chooses to assume that mode of address, the 


Further shipments this year will depend 
on the weather. 
Coal trade of the Lehigh closed with, - 30,305 
Susquehanna coal, there has come to The 
Philadelphia market about - - - 1,000 
From all other places perhaps about - - 239 


lieved to err; doctrines which constitute the 
very basisyof Christianity; in respect to which, 
those I have alluded to above, are secondary; 
what, I repeat, can be the cause, that they 
have drawn upon themselves, for thus doing, 
so much bitter hostility, and alienated the feel- 
ings of many of their brethren? ‘The only 
assignable cause is, a secret or avowed par- 
tiality for the doctrines in question, or igno- 
ance of tir nature and tendency, and ofall” "We fc oblige forthe friendly hint of 
as my own observation extends, it confirms subscriber from New Bedford, Mas., and hope] o¢’ 

this opinion. I have never known an individu-|that the course of our latter numbers has} Sixth line from the bottom, same column, for * dis- 
al that had been deceived by these false doc-jevinced our readiness to take advantage of sa eae Moryasi 


cx Fourth line from the end, ‘conversions, should 
trines, and returned to his early faith, whose them. be * conversion.’ 





Total amount of coal brought to Philadel- 
phia market this year, 62,600 
Poul. Am. D. Adv. s. 





editor is not responsible. Errata.—In the conclusion of the article *‘ Savona- 
role, which commences our last number, 18th line 


from the top of first column, for ‘ great, read ‘ grant 
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